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Are We Giving Our American Indians 
a Square Deal? 


Announcer: 

Welcome, Town Meeting 
friends, to picturesque old Santa 
Fe. Tonight we are the guests of 
Station KTRC and the Santa Fe 
Cancer Clinic, for our first origina- 
tion in this capital city in the land 
of enchantment, New Mexico. 

The romantic and colorful his- 
tory of this, the oldest capital in 
the United States, goes back nearly 
three and one-half centuries. Since 
that time its winding streets and 
venerable Plaza have seen wars, 
rebellions, bullwhackers and cara- 
vans of the old Santa Fe Trail, 
Spanish women in black shawls, 
and Indians from nearby pueblos, 
wrapped in blankets. 

Santa Fe was a thriving city 
when Manhattan was sold to the 
white men for $24. Hundreds 
of thousands of tourists are thrilled 
by the sight of old Santa Fe each 
year. Situated in the heart of the 
Southwest Indian country, Santa 


Fe is truly a fitting locale for 
tonight’s question, “Are We Giv- 
ing Our American Indians a Square 
Deal?” 

Here to preside over our discus- 
sion is our moderator, the Presi- 
dent of Town Hall, New York, 
and founder of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, Mr. George 
V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. To- 
night we are happy to be the 
guests of the Santa Fe Cancer 
Clinic, one of the newest and 
most modern in the country, in 
one of the oldest communities in 
the new world—Santa Fe. Rich 
in the lore of its first citizens, the 
Indians, the culture of the Spanish 
conquistadors, the glamour of the 
swashbuckling pioneers, Santa Fe 
is strategically. located on a 7,000- 
foot plateau at, the very base of 


the majestic Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains. 

North and south of Santa Fe are 
the Pueblo Indians, to the west 
is the huge Navajo domain, the 
largest single tribe, and to the east 
is Oklahoma, where there are five 
civilized tribes, constituting one- 
third of the entire Indian popula- 
tion of approximately 350,000 in 
this country. 

What an appropriate place, then, 
to discuss a question that’s on the 
conscience and in the minds of 
Americans across the land, “Are 
We Giving Our American Indians 
a Square Deal?’ It’s a complex 
problem — one that encompasses 
our entire history and deserves our 
best attention. 

How many of you, my friends, 
know anything about the way the 
majority of our Indians live to- 
day? How many of you even know 
an Indian? 

A large number of you, I’m 
sure, still picture the Indian as 
you saw him in the movies—as a 
half-naked, brightly painted war- 
rior charging in to slaughter an 
innocent caravan of whites. So 
few of you picture the Indians 
as they are today, and so many of 
them served in the latest World 
War and in World War I. 

Our speakers tonight are two 
Indians, a United States Sena- 
tor, and the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, who is directly re- 
sponsible for the supervision of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Dr. 


Henry Roe Cloud, Winnebago I 
dian, who is Superintendent | 
the Umatilla Indian Agency, at 
Mr. Robert Bennett, half-Onei 
Indian, who served in the Marit 
Corps during the second Wor 
War, take opposite views on 

night’s question. | 

Senator William Langer, | 
North Dakota, and Mr. O 
Chapman, Under Secretary of t 
Interior, are critical of our ee 
ship of Indians for  differe 
reasons. | 

In our audience are represent 
tive Santa Fe citizens and scor 
of Indians representing the diffe 
ent tribes in this area. We ho: 
that during the question peri 
many of them will ask questio 
and participate in the discussio 
So, let’s hear first from the India 
themselves. 

I’m very happy indeed to wi 
come to our Town Meeting pl: 
form, Dr. Henry Roe Cloud, W; 
nebago Indian, graduate of Yz 
University, and Superintendent 
the Umatilla Indian Agency 
Pendleton, Oregon. Dr. Roe Clot 


(Applause.) 
Dr. Roe Cloud: 


My answer to this question, 
Denny, is an emphatic “yes.” \ 
are giving the American Indiz 
a square deal. Criticizing our g¢ 
ernment has become the great o 
door national sport. This is ¢ 
American right and privilege, t 
we often lose our perspective. \ 
expect to work miracles, forgetti 


that what thousands of years have 
built in customs and habits we 
cannot change in the short space 
of 150 years. 

Even so the American Indian 
has responded amazingly fast. An 
Indian went to a bank to borrow 
money. The banker said, “What 
security have you? How many 
ponies?” The Indian later struck 
oil. He came to the banker to 
cash a huge check. The banker 
said, “Leave the money in my 
bank.” The Indian replied, “How 
many ponies you got?” (Laughter.) 

Practically all of the real estate 
acquired by all the United States 
in 1776 was purchased from the 
original Indian owners. The 
amount, conservatively estimated, 
is $800,000,000. The United States 
has never wilfully ignored Indian 
ptoperty rights. A humane govern- 
ment followed the method of 
treaty making instead of extermi- 
fation and annihilation. The price 
paid was one that satisfied the 
Indians at the time. 

In 1880, only one in twelve In- 
dian children received any school- 
ing. Today, one in seven youth 
ate getting free elementary, pre- 
paratory, vocational, and home 
making education. Through loans 
and free scholarships granted by 
the Government, the ablest of 
American Indian youth today have 
entered our business schools, col- 
leges, and universities. Others may, 
at any time, enter the open door 


of American opportunity into our 
colleges and universities. 

I am proud to say that although 
I was born in a wigwam and 
reared under most primitive con- 
ditions, American opportunity has 
given me the chance, first, to go 
to government schools, then mis- 
sion schools, and universities. 

At graduation, Yale University 
charged me with these words, “The 
white race has given you its best, 
now go out and achieve.” There 
are thousands of Indians in all 
walks of life who can give thanks 
to the Nation for this American 
opportunity. 

The five civilized tribes of Okla- 
homa, the great majority of them 
now adjusted to white man’s ways 
without the loss of native arts and 
crafts, give impressive testimony 
to America’s square deal to our 
Indians. 

Now, Mr. Bennett, and all 
American Indians who are critical 
of our Government, listen to this: 
The Indians, on our large Indian 
reservations, at least, are receiving 
social welfare service without ex- 
pense to themselves. The Indian 
enjoys social security benefits along 
with other citizens. All Indians 
living below a decent standard of 
living have free medical care, and 
free hospitalization. Consider the 
gnawing fears of a great portion 
of our American people who can- 
not afford this medical care and 
hospitalization. 


Mr. Chapman, you are an au- 
thority on the affairs of the Indian. 
On the economic side, the Forestry 
Service is securing for the Indian 
people annually over two million 
dollars in returns from stumpage 
sold from Indian forests. Access 
roads to markets have been con- 
structed and destruction of forests 
from over-maturity and beetle in- 
festation is being steadily elimi- 
nated. 

Grazing on Indian lands is 
bringing the same proportionate 
financial return in dollars as for- 
estry for the Indian people. All 
organized tribes, under the twelve 
million dollar revolving credit 
fund, have ample credit facilities 
for farming, cattle-raising, and in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

Mr. Bennett, being an Indian 
and a veteran of World War II, 
you are thoroughly familiar with 
the following: Our American In- 
dian enjoys with all veterans the 
same GI Bill of Rights, civil 
liberties along with priority of 
jobs in the Indian Service, pays 
no taxes on his trust land, enjoys 
the service of a government bureau 
set up exclusively for him as for 
no other minority race. His status 
as a ward of the Government 
shows the never-ceasing solicitude 
of the Government for his protec- 
tion and advancement. 

President Coolidge, in 1924, 
gave the Indians universal citizen- 
ship. The Dawes Act of 1887 
enables any Indian, 


if -he so 
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| 
chooses, Senator Langer, to leave 
his reservation any time and live 
among the citizens of the country) 

Through tribal constitutions: 
the tribes are exercising self-gov 
ernment. They are learning from 
actual experience to adjust them: 
selves all the more quickly to fedi 
eral and state forms of govern) 
ment. With years of service from 
colonial times to the present ang 
immeasurably aided by a gover 
ment service, vastly improved by 
the Meriam Survey, is it an 
wonder that the race is BSG 


eners, I would like to ask t 
question: Can you name any othe; 
government in the world whicl 
has gone through its own growt 
as a nation — through Valle? 
Forge, the War of 1812, the Civ 
War of 1865, World Wars I and If 
—which has done so much for | 
dependent people to the end tha 
this people may enjoy the sami 
equality of opportunity with it 
citizenry? (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Dr. Roe Cloud, fa 
a very rosy picture—and that’s nq 
a pun. Now, let’s hear the othe 
side of the case from another Ir 
dian, Mr. Robert Bennett, recentl| 
of the United States Marine Corp} 
who holds a law degree, and 
now in charge of Indian vetera! 
affairs for the State of Arizoni 
Mr. Robert Bennett. (Applause; 


., 


- = —_—— 


| to find deplorable | 


Mr. Bennett: 

In answer to Dr. Roe Cloud’s 
question, I will say that no other 
government compares with the 
United States Government as a 
symbol for democracy even with 
respect to its treatment of the In- 
dian people, but the conditions 
which I shall relate are proof that 
the American Indians have not yet 
received a square deal. 

This is most distressing to the 
25,000 Indian veterans who de- 
fended American lives and homes. 
That they gave America a square 
deal is proven by 71 Air Medals, 
51 Silver Stars, 47 Bronze Stars, 
34 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 2 
Congressional Medals of Honor, 
and long casualty lists of dead, 
wounded, and missing. 

The states are responsible in 
many cases for our not getting a 
square deal. In New Mexico and 


' Arizona alone, there are 6,500 In- 


dian veterans who want a square 
deal, the right to the ballot, and 
an opportunity to take their place 
as contributing citizens in the na- 
tional economy. 

I agree with Dr. Roe Cloud that 
the Indian veteran has equal rights 
under the GI Bill as administered 
by the Veterans Administration, 
but let us consider for a moment 
the plight of the Navajo veteran, 
although the Hopi, Pueblo, Sioux, 
and other Indian veterans find 
themselves in the same situation. 
‘The Navajo veteran returns home 
conditions 


among his people. Because of lack 
of resources, there is no oppor- 
tunity to establish his home.’ He 
cannot get a GI loan for a home 
because the United States holds 
title to his land, and, therefore, 
the bank will not make the loan. 

He cannot go into the sheep or 
cattle business because he cannot 
get a permit from the Government 
to run more livestock on an al- 
ready depleted range. There is no 
farmland and no capital available. 
Besides, investors are reluctant to 
make loans to him for small busi- 
ness enterprises. 

On the other hand, leaving the 
reservation is no solution to his 
problem. In the first place, he 
was ill-prepared to enter military 
service. Selective Service records of 
4,000 Arizona Navajos for the 
period between 1943 and 1945 
show only 12 per cent could speak 
English; 75 per cent of all those 
accepted for military service in 
that period could not read or 
write. He is, therefore, not pre- 
pared to compete with others off 
the reservation for jobs which re- 
quire any degree of education or 
technical skill. 

Because of his illiteracy, he is 
under a distinct disadvantage in 
utilizing the educational benefits 
provided by the GI Bill. For ex- 
ample, it is almost impossible for 
him to meet the entrance require- 
ments of secondary or technical 
schools. Under those. conditions, 
Dr. Roe. Cloud; -he is a frustrated 


and maladjusted member of so- 
ciety, aimlessly sweating it out un- 
til he is 65 years of age. Then, 
the law provides that he will get 
from the Federal Government $5 
per month and nothing from the 
state, contrary to Dr. Roe Cloud’s 
observation, to sustain him in his 
old age. That is, Senator Langer, 
provided Congress appropriates the 
money to pay him the $5. 

Life Magazine says that $315 
per capita is spent on citizens of 
the United States for certain serv- 
ices. Under the Act of June 2, 
1924, all Indians became citizens 
of the United States. However, on 
these citizens, a per capita of only 
$125 per year is spent. On the 
Navajo, the largest tribe of In- 
dians—and other tribes fare no 
better in the Southwest—only $64 
per capita is spent. Over $300 per 
capita for citizens of the United 
States and only $64 for Navajos, 
likewise citizens. 

There are no votes among the 
Navajos, however, so maybe they 
are lucky to have even $64 spent 
on them. Their $64 question is, 
when are they going to get a 
square deal? 

There exist federal and state 
laws prejudicial to us as a race 
which should be revoked, repealed, 
or rescinded. 

Popular misconceptions about us 
must be cleared up through favor- 
able and accurate publicity. I un- 
derstand that Senator Langer is 
chairman of a Congressional Com- 


mittee which opposes abolishme: 
of the Indian bill which turns the: 
over to the state supposedly | 
full-fledged citizens. Let me reca 
to Senator Langer the language 4 
the Supreme Court of the Unite 
States in one of its cases ths 
because of local ill feeling, 
people of the state where they, t 
Indians, are found are often the 
deadliest enemies. | 
Relegating our great heritag 
and our destiny into the hands 
an inadequately staffed and uw) 
financed bill, an instrument of Coy 
gress to carry out the policies 4 
Congress, was not a square ded 
In doing this, the American peop 
were just plain passing the bet 
The Pilgrims were looking for 
square deal when you stepped a 
the boat at Plymouth Rock ‘| 
our front yard. Ever since then 
have been looking for out 
America has not given the Ame 
ican Indians a square deal. 
It has not given us the equali: 
of opportunity. It has not give 
us equality of rights. America wit 
its great principles of democrat 
has given bundles to Britain, mi 
lions to Greece and Turkey, and r 
lief to its former enemies. Surel 
under those same principals, — 
should give a square deal to tl 
‘American Indian. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Robert Bennett, f 
a very effective presentation. No 
let’s hear from one of our disti 
guished legislators, a member 


the Civil Service Affairs and Ju- 
diciary Committees of the Senate, 
a man who knows the Indian prob- 
lem well both from his first-hand 
association with Indians in his 
home state and from his work in 
the Senate. The Honorable Wil- 
liam Langer, Republican Senator 
from the State of North Dakota. 
Senator Langer. (Applause.) 


Senator Langer: 

Mr. Denny, with emphatic em- 
phasis I unqualifiedly assert that 
at last, at long last, after long, 
long years of slavery and misery, 
We are giving our American Indians 
a square deal. You, Mr. Chapman 
and Mr. Bennett, want to keep the 
Indians on the reservations until, 
as you see it, they are our equal. 
Your William Zimmerman, Acting 
Commissioner of the Indian Bureau, 
working in your department, Mr. 
Chapman, testified before our com- 
mittee that many Indian tribes, in- 
chiding the Navajos of New Mexi- 
co, should be kept there at least 
50 years and maybe 100 years 
longer. 

But last January, the LaFollette- 
Maroney Reorganization Act of 
the Congress took effect. Our 
Senate Civil Service Committee 
catne into being — a bipartisan 
committee of thirteen which in- 
cludes in its personnel 7 ex-gov- 
etnors—and, at last, the American 
Indians for the first time got a 
Square deal. 

You, Mr. Chapman and Mr. 
Bennett, say that they should not 


get their liberty now. I ask, what 
do you think of Abraham Lin- 
coln? Do you think that he 
liberated the slaves too fast or 
should they too have been locked 
up on reservations for 150 years 
while some bureau educated them? 

I point to the fact, Mr. Denny, 
that before the white man took 
over, the Indians were competent 
enough to rule the whole United 
States, that they owned every acre 
of land, that they had no tubercu- 
losis, that they had a good social 
security system, that they took 
good care of their wives and chil- 
dren, and that they legislated for 
themselves so well that their herds 
of buffalo increased until they 
swarmed the plains by the mil- 
lions. These same buffalo the 
white man exterminated almost 
overnight, 

I call to your attention the fact 
that before the white man came 
and crucified them, the American 
Indian was happy, healthy, and 
contented. The white man stole 
from him his life, his liberty, his 
happiness, and after a hundred 
years of so-called educating the 
Indians, thousands of them, today, 
cannot own land, cannot vote, and 
before they can spend their own 
tribal money must get the consent 
of some white Indian agent. 

But, I say to you tonight, that 
our committee has changed this 
racket. After 100 years the 400,000 
Indians have not been educated 
sufficiently so that today the Presi- 


dent can find in his opinion one 
competent Indian, competent 
enough to be the Indian Commis- 
sioner of the United States of 
America. This will be changed 
when the law passes now pending 
which provides that the Commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs shall be 
an Indian. 

Whether this Indian Bureau 
likes it or not, our committee feels 
that all should have liberty and 
be free. Many planters before the 
Civil War treated their slaves well. 
But how many Americans today 
would want to be slaves again? 

Why, Mr. Denny, the Sioux In- 
dians are among the most patriotic 
soldiers in the world. When the 
Selective Service Board in Sioux 
County, North Dakota, got draft 
notices, they threw the notices 
upon the draft board table and 
asked, ““When has it become neces- 
sary to draft a Sioux Indian to 
fight for his country?” 

Messrs. Chapman and Bennett 
are shedding crocodile tears when 
they tell of the poor lot of the 
Indians. They are repeating the 
promises made for 100 years, that 
they are going to improve the In- 
dian condition. I ask them when? 

They are going to cure them of 
tuberculosis. They are going to 
educate them. They are going to 
give them more money. But do 
you notice they say nothing about 
abolishing the reservations and 
giving the Indians. their liberty. 


Our committee is insisting upor 
a definite program now. We want 
the early relief of all tribes anc 
the wiping out of their misery anc 
need. | 
Today nearly 12,000 federal em) 
ployees are employed by _ the 
Bureau to take care of 233,00¢ 
Indians, or about one employer 
for about every 28. No wonde: 
the taxpayers think that much 0} 
this cost of 45 million dollars j 
year is lost and so do many of the 
officials of the Indian tribes. 

I have been closely associates 
with the 12,000 Indians in No 
Dakota. They are fine, honorabl 
men and women. These Indiam 
vote and hold office. 
honest, law-abiding citizens. The4 
pay their debts. Our committe} 
has been fighting since Janua 
and is fighting hard today, to ha 
our Government return to all t 
Indians everywhere the hundre 
of millions of dollars owed t 
them, and to give them their libert} 
now, and under the Consninnes 
of this country to grant them al 
the rights of which all Americai 
citizens are so proud. 1 

At last, the American Indian haj 
real friends in Congress. At las} 
after 150 years, the American I 
dian is getting a square deal. ( 4] 
plause.) | 


Moderator Denny: | 
Thank you, Senator Lange 
Now, Mr. Chapman, as Und 


of Indian Affairs, I am sure that 
many of our listeners will be sur- 
prised to hear you taking the nega- 
tive on tonight’s question, but 
we're very happy indeed to have 
you with us. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I present the Honorable 
Oscar Chapman, Under Secretary 
of the Interior. Mr. Chapman. 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Chapman: 

The Indian problem is one of 
the most complex and misunder- 
stood problems of our Nation. As 
an example of this misunderstand- 
ing, I need only refer to the pre- 
ceding remarks of Senator Langer, 
who has told you that the Indians 
are forced to live upon Indian 
reservations. The incorrectness of 
that statement is apparent by the 
fact that a vice president of the 
United States was an Indian, and 
by his own free will decided to 
remain a member of his tribe 
throughout his entire life, the 
Honorable Charles Curtis of Okla- 
homa., 

I need also but mention the ap- 
pearance of two Indians—Dr. Roe 
Cloud and Mr. Bennett—one, a 
graduate of Harvard; the other, 
a graduate of Yale, who are on 
this program tonight. 

I admire the Senator’s courage. 
He states that the Indians are now 
getting a square deal, because his 
committee, the Senate Civil Service 
Committee has been looking into 
the Indian Affairs since January 1 
of this year. 
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My admiration increases when 
I think of the years of study Con- 
gress has given to the Indian prob- 
lem, in the course of which the 
Congress has enacted over 5,000 
laws affecting the Indian. 

We see the Indian Bureau pic- 
tured as a huge bureaucracy. May 
I say that every program and 
policy of the Indian Office is based 
on an Act of Congress, and that 
every dollar spent and the number 
of employees is likewise approved 
by Congress of which the Senator 
is a member. 

Can we say, Senator Langer, 
that a group of American citizens 
in which the tuberculosis rate is 
five times that of the United States 
is receiving a square deal? “i 

Are Indian mothers getting a 
square deal when infant mortality 
among the Indian babies is five 
times greater than the rest of the 
country? 

Are the people who have been 
dispossessed of nearly 90 million 
actes of their land in the last 50 
yeats, getting a square deal? 

And do you know, Senator 
Langer, that it is now expressly 
prohibited by an Act of Congress 
for Indian tribes in many states, 
including New Mexico, to pur- 
chase additional land, even with 
their own money? 

And do you know that in some 
states Indians are denied the fun- 
damental American rights to vote 
and participate in the social se- 
curity benefits? These rights are 


denied by the state, not by the 
Federal Government: 

The Indian tribal lands are but 
remnants of much greater areas 
of land which the tribes once 


WILLIAM LANGER—Senator Langer, Re- 
publican, of North Dakota, is the son of 
a pioneer family in that state. He at- 
tended country school and was graduated 
from High School at Casselton. After 
a two-year law course at the University 
of North Dakota, he passed the state bar 
examination at the age of 18. Since he 
could not practice law until he was 21, 
he continued his education with four 
years at Columbia University, graduating 
in 1910 as yaledictorian and president of 
his class. 

Returning to North Dakota, he opened 
a law office at Mandan. At the age of 
27, he was elected State’s Attorney. After 
two exciting terms, he was elected At- 
torney General in 1916, with the backing 
of the Farmers Non-Partisan League. In 
1920, Senator Langer was a candidate 
for governor but lost the election. During 
the mext eight years, he became one of 
the outstanding prosecuting attorneys in 
the state. He reorganized the Non- 
Partisan League as the progressive wing 
of the Republican party, and was elected 
Governor in 1932. His aggressive leader- 
ship during the depression years gained 
him reelection. In 1940 he was elected 
to the United States Senate and is now 
serving his second term. 


ROBERT L. BENNETT—Born in. 1912, at 
Oneida, Wisconsin, Mr. Bennett is a 
member of the Oneida Indian Tribe. He 
attended parochial school at Oneida 
through the 8th grade. He was gradu- 
ated from high school in 1929 and com- 
pleted the business course at Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, in 1931. In 
1941, he received his LL.B. from South- 
eastern University, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Bennett was employed by the Indian 
Service from 1933 to 1947, except for 
time spent in military service with U. S. 
Marine Corps during World War II. He 
is presently engaged in deyeloping train- 
ing courses for Indian’ veterans in the 
State of Arizona. 


HENRY ROE CLOUD—Dr. Roe Cloud, a 
Winnebago Indian, is superintendent of 
the Umatilla Indian Agency, Pendleton, 
Oregon. He was the first American Indian 
to be graduated from one of the large 
eastern universities—Yale. He founded 
the American Indian Institute in 1915 
and directed the work of that institution 
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owned, Our Government bar; 
gained with these tribes by treaty 
and by force and the Indian gave 


up what the Government pef: 
suaded him that he did not nee 
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in training youthful leaders among the 
Indian people. 

In the late 1920’s, Dr. Roe Cloud was 
a member of the staff of a government 
suryey of Indian affairs and co-author of 
a government report on Indian matters. 
From 1931 to 1933, he served as a special 
representative of the U.S. Indian Service 
and prepared a plan for Indian rehabili- 
tation which, under the official title of 
the Indian Reorganization Act, was passed 
by Congress in 1934. Dr. ‘Roe Cloud, 
former superintendent of the Haskell In- 
stitute at Lawrence, Kansas, is regarded 
as the foremost full-blooded Indian in 
the United States. His real name is 
Wo-Na-Xi-Lay-Hunk-Kah (Chief of the 
Place of Fear). 


OSCAR L. CHAPMAN — Oscar Littleton 
Chapman, Under Secretary of the Interior, 
was born at Omega, Virginia, in 1896. 
He was educated in the public schools 
of Virginia and at Randolph - Macon 
Academy which he left in 1918 to join 
the United States Navy in which he 
served as a pharmacists’ mate through- 
out the first World War. 

Sent to Denver to recoyer from an ill- 
ness contracted while in the Navy, Mr. 
Chapman entered the University of Den- 
ver on his recovery and at the same time 
seryed as assistant chief probation officer 
of the Juvenile Court of Denver. In 
1927-28 he was a student at the Univyer- 
sity of New Mexico, and the following 
year entered Westminster Law School 
at Denver where he was given the LL.B. 
degree. 

Mr. Chapman became associated in the 
practice of law with the late Edward P. 
Costigan and he managed the successful 
campaign of his partner for the Senate 
in 1930 and that of Senator Alya B. 
Adams in 1932. Senator Costigan brought 
Mr. Chapman to the attention of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who appointed him As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior on May 
4, 1933. At the time of his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Chapman was the youngest 
member of the so-called Little Cabinet. 
He was appointed Under Secretary of the 
Interior by President Truman on March 
27, 1946, after having served as Acting 
Secretary for a month during the interim 
between the resignation of Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes and the appointment of 
Secretary J. A. Krug. 


In return, the Government guar- 
anteed that the land left to the 
Indian would be theirs forever. 
The schools, the hospitals, and 
other services are part of the same 
bargain. 

There has been some improve- 
ment in the last decade in health, 
in spirit, and in economic level, 
but the basic job is still incom- 
plete. Health conditions among 
Indians generally continue to be 
deplorable. 

As to education, Dr. Roe Cloud, 
may I call your attention to the 
Navajo situation again? Only 6,000 
of 20,000 Navajo children of 
school age are in school. Sixty-six 
per cent of the Navajos have had 
no schooling whatever —a figure 
which compares most unfavorably 
with less than four per cent for 
the country as a whole. 


Not a single dollar is available 
for housing among the most miser- 
ably housed segment of our na- 
tional population. 

So much remains to be done that 
we are in danger of losing sight of 
what has been accomplished dur- 
ing the last two decades. While 
the Indian death rate is greater 
than the rate for the United States, 
there has been a 60 per cent im- 
Ptovement since 1928, when the 
Indians were dying at a rate twice 
as high as that of the white 
people. 

The credit record of the Indian 
tribes is astonishingly good. In 
1946, outstanding delinquencies 
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amounted to less than one half of 
one per cent of the amount due. 
Indians of 156 tribes and bands 
have adopted written constitutions 
since 1934, and operate what 
amounts to as many municipal 
governments, with a record of 
freedom from graft which will 
match the best-run white man’s 
government anywhere in the coun- 
try. There are tribes who are 
ready, or soon will be ready, to 
remove themselves entirely from 
federal supervision, as soon as a 
practicable and equitable way can 
be worked out. 

While Senator Langer and Dr. 
Roe Cloud will probably dis- 
agree with me, as to the timing 
of such a program, I am sure that 
they would not disagree with me 
that it must be done in an orderly 
manner, and in a way which would 
protect the rights and property of 
the Indian and which will give due 
recognition to treaty obligations. 

Most of what I have said is 
critical of the treatment of In- 
dians by our National Govern- 
ment. But in another area the In- 
dian has not had a square or fair 
deal. That is in the state and local 
community. Indians still are not 
people in most of the western 
states in which they live—they are 
ceremonial show pieces for tourists 
—and as persons, they are subject 
to discrimination. 

They do not have equal treat- 
ment in the eyes of the law, and 
they do not obtain equal considera- 


tion in the eyes of their non-In- 
dian neighbors. 

The American Indian has not 
had and is not getting a square 
deal under any definition of that 
term becoming to the world’s most 
powerful democracy. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Oscar Chapman. 
Well, we have about four different 
points of view, so I’m going to 
ask you gentlemen to step up 
here around the microphone now 
and join me for a little discussion 
before we take the questions from 
this representative Santa Fe au- 
dience, including a good many In- 
dians, and let’s start with Dr. Roe 
Cloud. We haven’t heard from 
him for a while. Dr. Roe Cloud. 

Dr. Roe Cloud: Mr. Bennett, 
you are a member of the tribe that 
has a treaty with the Government. 
Other tribes have received millions 
in fulfillment of treaty rights. Is 
your tribe satisfied? 

Mr. Bennett: My tribe is not 
satisfied because we are also prom- 
ised freedom from taxation of our 
lands. We have lost that immunity 
from taxation. In addition, as a 
member I receive 52 cents a year 
not to scalp anyone. Sometimes 
I'm inclined to forego the 52 cents 
and take a couple scalps. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Senator Langer, I 
see you're ready with a question 
here. 

Senator Langer: Mr. Chapman, 
if the Indian Bureau has done 


such a bad job for the Indian, wh} 
should it not be abolished? | 
Mr. Chapman: Senator, I d¢ 
not claim that the Indian Bureat 
has done a perfect job for thi 
Indians. I claim that it has no 
been able to do the job it shoul« 
have done. Being only humat 
beings, as they are, they hav) 
naturally had faults in their pra 
gram. But I will say this, tha 
if the branch of Government tt 
which you are a member, a powet 
ful member, will vote the prope 
appropriations for the Indian se 
ice, they will do a hundred time 
better job than they have done 
(Applause.) h 
Mr. Denny: Mr. Bennett has 
question. | 
Mr. Bennett: Now I want to pii 
Dr. Roe Cloud down on the de 
plorable health situation of | 
Navajo. What can you say abou 
the Navajo health situation, Di 
Roe Cloud? | 
Dr. Roe Cloud: We must kee: 
in our minds the fact that t 
Navajo nation increased fror 
6,000 in the days of Kit Carsoj 
to 53,000 today. There is som 
cause behind that and the caus 
is that the American Governmer 
has placed in strategic plac¢ 
five hospitals for the medical ca 
of the Navajo Indian people, by 
sides private agencies, both Catl 
olic and Protestant, who are doi 
a grand piece of work along th 
lines of health. Especially thet 
is to be mentioned the school ; 


Ganado, where the Presbyterian 
denomination is training nurses 
from the Navajo tribe to become 
registered nurses to minister to 
their own people. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Roe 
Cloud. Now Mr. Chapman has a 
question here. 

Mr. Chapman: I have one all 
ptepared. We know that some 
States are unwilling and some are 
unable to take over the services 
that are furnished to the Indians. 

Mr. Denny: To whom? 

Mr. Chapman: Pardon me, to 
Senator Langer. If the present 
Congress were suddenly to abolish 
the Indian service, what, in your 
estimation, would happen to the 
Indians and who would provide 
the schools? 

Senator Langer: Mr. Chapman, 
in reply to that question let me ask 
you one. Can you name a single 
Indian treaty that the white man 
has ever kept? Just one. 

Mr. Chapman: _ Senator, 
agree. 

Senater Langer: Now that you 
agree on that, the fact remains 
that there are hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars owing 
to the Indians all over America. 
If this Government will give these 
Indians, as I said before, the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars due 
them, don’t worry as to who’s 
going to take care of the Indians. 

Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. Chap- 
man. 


we 
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Mr. Chapman: May I say, but 
don’t abolish the Indian service 
or whatever instrumentality you 
have for helping the Indians until 
you have accomplished and set up 
the new instrument. (Applause.) 

Senator Langer: May I say to 
that, Mr. Chapman, that the aver- 
age American Indian, in my opin- 
ion, is just as competent to handle 
his own affairs as the average 
American white man. 

Mr. Chapman: If he had the 
same advantages of our laws that 
the white man has, which he does 
not have. 

Senator Langer: But, Mr. Chap- 
man, he has the same advantages. 
And if he hasn’t got it, what has 
the New Deal been doing these 
last 16 years? (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Oh, oh! Now we're 
getting into politics. All right. Mr. 
Chapman, now why haven’t the 
Indians gotten the square deal that 
the Senator and you both think 
they’re entitled to, and is the New 
Deal responsible? 

Mr. Chapman: I think anyone 
that’s at least familiar in any de- 
gree with the program of the In- 
dian service will admit that there 
has been progress made in the last 
15 years for the welfare of the 
Indians. That does not mean that 
we have succeeded in eradicating 
the injustices and have brought his 
economic level up to where it 
should be to meet the white man’s 
level. 


Mr. Denny: AJ! right, Now 
we're going to have to stop there 
with Senator Langer feeling that 
the Indians are in a position to 
take care of themselves, just as any 
white man, and Mr. Chapman say- 
ing that they’re not quite in that 
position. In a few minutes we’re 
going to have questions from the 
audience, including a number of 
Indians. Now while we get ready 
for the question period, I’m sure 
that you, our listeners, will be in- 
terested in the following message. 

Announcer: Tonight, friends, 
you are listening to America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, origin- 
ating in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
where we are the guests of the 
Santa Fe Cancer Clinic and Sta- 
tion KTRC. We are discussing the 
question “Are We Giving Our 
American Indians a Square Deal?” 

We are about to begin our ques- 
tion period when Dr. Henry Roe 
Cloud, Robert Bennett, Senator 
William Langer, and Oscar Chap- 
man will answer questions put to 
them by this representative Santa 
Fe audience. 

You are accustomed to listening 
to Town Meeting on Thursday 
night, but beginning September 2 
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Town Meeting will shift to Tues 
day night, 8:30 to 9:30 Eastert 
Time, 7:30 to 8:30 Central Time 
by transcription 8:30 to 9:3 
Mountain Time, and 8:30 to 9:36 
Pacific Coast Time. The Americat 
Broadcasting Company is makin 
your Town Meeting available t 
you at these convenient times st 
that you may organize your ow} 
Town Meeting discussion groups ti 
carry on your discussions as $00} 
as Town Meeting is over. 
For your convenience, copies a 
tonight’s broadcast, including t 
questions and answers to follo 
will be printed in our Town M 
ing Bulletin, which you may secur 
by sending 10 cents to Town Hal 
New York 18, New York, to cove 
the cost of printing and mailin 
We are also very happy to a 
nounce that tomorrow’s issue 
the nationally circulated Ne 
York Herald Tribune, you wi 
find a four column summary 
tonight’s Town Meeting, includin! 
the questions and answers to fo. 
low. The Herald Tribune does th 
each week as a public service to. 
better informed America. An 
now for our question period, w 
return you to Mr. Denny. . 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr. Denny: For tonight’s best 
question, someone in this audience 
will receive a $210-set of Encyclo- 
pedia Americana. A local com- 
mittee of judges will award the 
set for the question it considers 
best for bringing out facts and 
broadening the scope of this dis- 
cussion. In order to give our 
judges time to make a fair deci- 
sion, we'll announce the winner on 
next week’s Town Meeting at this 
same spot. 

Now the winning question of 
last week’s program was asked by 
Mrs. Madeline Raisch of Santa Bar- 
bara, California. The question was, 
“What are the statistics showing 
how the housing shortage has af- 
fected divorce rates and the future 
_of the present generation?” Con- 

gtatulations to Mrs. Rasch, who 
probably has her Encyclopedia by 
now. Now, we start with a ques- 
tion from this gentleman right 
over here. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Senator Langer. I’d like to know 
how it is that the American Indian 
is ordered to risk his life in the 
defense of his country but is not 
given the privilege of the vote? 

Senator Langer: 1 agree entirely 
with what the speaker says. The 

truth of the matter is that the In- 
dian has not been getting a square 
deal, but the subject matter to- 
night is, “Is He Getting a Square 
Deal Now?” And since January 
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1, he has been. But these five 
thousand laws, which were men- 
tioned a moment ago are so 
complex that it takes a Philadelphia 
lawyer to scrutinize them instead 
of a common, ordinary citizen of 
this country. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the gentleman over here. 

Man: I’m a Navajo. I’m a stu- 
dent at Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
My question is directed to Dr. 
Roe Cloud. Dr. Roe Cloud, do 
you consider the 100 T.B. sana- 
tarium beds sufficient for the 3,000 
to 5,000 cases of tuberculosis on 
the Navajo Reservation? 

Dr. Roe Cloud: The Nation to- 
day is providing a little over 4,000 
beds for the sick of the Indian 
race, and the time has come for 
the Federal Government to take 
better care of the Indians on the 
Navajo Reservation. Remember 
that for a long time the Navajo 
race, itself, repelled any advances 
of the Federal Government for 
betterment. It is only in recent 
times that they have begun to 
cooperate whole-heartedly. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the gentleman on the aisle here. 

Man: Mr. Chapman, my name 
is Elliot P. Johnson, Navajo. I 
am a school teacher. Can’t we 
Navajos have a program to build 
schools and roads that would help 
our poverty problem? 


Mr. Chapman: 1 wish that I 
might answer that with more en- 
couragement to you, but under the 
present program that, we have to 
follow this year we have already 
had to close five hospitals on the 
Navajo Reservation as of today 
because we haven’t the money to 
operate them. You need more 
roads on that reservation than any 
place on the face of America. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now a 
gentleman in the balcony. 

Man: Senator Langer, is the pres- 
ent plight of the Navajos known 
among the lawmakers in Washing- 
ton, and what specifically is being 
done? 

Senator Langer: J might say 
that Senator Chavez of New Mex- 
ico is a member of this committee. 
He’s intimately acquainted with 
the present plight, he’s leading a 
magnificent fight down there in 
Washington to get them imme- 
diate and proper relief. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman there on the aisle. 

Man: Mr. Bennett, I’m Allen 
Young from Pima, Arizona, 
school teacher. Mr. Bennett, can 
we Navajos have a. voice in 
the affairs of our Federal Govern- 
ment by voting? Especially we 
GI’s feel we have a right to 
vote. 


The 


Mr. Bennett: The only way you 
can ever get a voice in your gov- 
ernment is for you to have the 
right to ballot in the state elec- 
tions and the federal elections and 


get into the political swim with 
the rest of them. (Applause.) — 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. a 
gentleman in the red shirt. 

Man: Senator Langer, I’m the 
spokesman from one of the Indiar 
Reservations. Since Congress ap: 
parently is interested in rehabili 
tating the world today, Senaton 
why can’t Congress also try in ¢ 
convincing way to rehabilitate th 
American Indian, instead of tryin 
to liberate him from his re 
estate? (Applause.) | 

Senator Langer: I want to sa} 
to this question that that has beet 
asked upon the Senate floor tim: 
and again by your distinguishe¢ 
Senator, Senator Chavez. Time an 
again he’s asked it. The result hai 
been that upon the floor of t 
Congress, the Senate Committe 
has begged the Congress to pas: 
laws which will treat the America 
Indian with an absolute equality— 
not only the GI’s but every Ir 
dian, man, woman, and child 
because we feel there should b 
no distinction because of rac 
color, or creed. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mos 
of the hands up here seem to h 
questions for the Senator heri 
We'll take this lady right her 

Lady: I should like to ask Se 
ator Langer a question. I’m Ge 
aldine Dakota. I’m an Onei 
Chippewa from Oneida, Wiscos| 
sin. The present law gives qual] 
fied Indians preference for e 
ployment in the Indian. Serviq 


Senator Langer, how would this 
preference be protected under your 
program? 

Mr. Denny: How would that 
preference be protected under 
your program? 

Senator Langer: ‘That’s very 
simple. Under our Civil Service 
tules, in our committee, we have 
already demanded that the Indians 
in Wisconsin, California, Minne- 
sota, Oregon, and six other tribes 
be immediately released. At the 
time that they are released, they 
will be released under laws under 
which those that now hold office 
under Civil Service will be re- 
tained. Temporarily, at least, all 
the GI’s will continue to have 
a five-point preference and dis- 
abled Indians a ten-point prefer- 
ence. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the third row here. 

Man: 1 am a writer of Santa Fe. 
Appropos of the implication by 
Mr. Bennett, in an unnoticed pun, 
it seemed to me, that between the 
Interior Department and Congress 
there was “passing of the buck,” I 
Want to ask a question applying 
to a recent episode. 

Mr. Denny: To whom? 

-Man: To Dr. Roe Cloud. After 
a pledge by the Interior Depart- 
ment to the Alaska Indians that 
they would retain ownership of 
their land, is the taking away of 
those lands by Congress—the re- 
cent: Congress—a square deal? 
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Dr. Roe Cloud: 1 think that I 
shall frankly state that I am not 
familiar with that particular situa- 
tion, but I refer you now to Oscar 
Chapman, the Under Secretary. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Chapman, 
would you care to comment on 
that? 

Mr. Chapman: That being the 
bill that Senator Langer passed on, 
maybe I’d better not. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: They didn’t hear 
you ’way back there. 

Mr. Chapman: That being a bill 
that passed Congress in its last 
closing days, I don’t know whether 
Senator Langer wishes to discuss 
it or not. It was a bill that had 
much difference of opinion both 
within the Administration and 
within Congress. But the bill did 
pass in the last days of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Sena- 
tor, would you care to comment? 

Senator Langer: I would like to 
say that that bill was passed upon 
the recommendation of the Indian 
Department. 

Mr. Denny: All right, the lady 
on the fourth row. Yes. 

Lady: Mr. Chapman. How could 
poor states provide social workers 
and relief funds to care for the 
needy Indians, and provide schools 
and teachers to show Indians 
modern living methods? 

Mr. Chapman: J wish again that 
I might answer that with more en- 
couragement for you, but I don’t 
know how the states will be able 


to meet the increased burden of 
their state program by taking on 
the increased responsibility of the 
Indian population. However, they 
should do it. The states should 
take on such a responsibility. The 
Indians of New Mexico pay so 
many different kinds of taxes and 
yet they do not participate in the 
welfare and the social security 
program of the state. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
you’ve got the Senator— 

Senator Langer: Id liké to an- 
swer that question further. May I 
not say, Mr. Denny, that by federal 
authority, these Indians have hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars owed 
to them. There are lawsuits that 
have been pending over one hun- 
dred years without a decision. 
Now we’ve arranged for an Indian 
Claims Commission, It is now 
stated that under that law that 
money must be paid out within ten 
years. That means that there are 
going to be hundreds of millions 
of dollars available to the United 
States and of course a_ propor- 
tionate share to every state of this 
Union. 

Mr. Bennett: Commenting on 
what the Senator said, that sounds 
like a good deal for the Indians. 
Maybe that is why Senators and 
Congressmen are already introduc- 
ing bills to repeal the Indian 
Claims Commission. (Applause 
and laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Secretary Chap- 
man. 


Now 
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Mr. Chapman: I’m aot certai 


if I understood the Senator whe 
he said that there would be s 
many millions of dollars tha 
would be available to the state 
and the Federal Government whe 
these claims were paid. If that’ 
what you said, Senator, that mone 
does not belong to the se | 
Government or the State Goverr 
ments. It belongs to the India: 
tribes. It is their money—mone 
that we have owed them for ger 
erations. | 

Senator Langer: That is exactl 
right. When these Indians ge 
about forty or fifty thousand do: 
lars, that some of these famili¢ 
are entitled to, they won't n 
either state or federal aid, f 
they’ll be on the same basis as t 
white man exactly. 

Mr. Denny: Then they’ll be pa 
ing pretty big income taxes, wo: 
they? All right, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett: Neither Secret 
Chapman nor Senator Lan 
should forget that when we w 
a judgment in any court, Congr 
sees to it that the bill that 
Government has spent all throug 
the years on Indians is deducte 
from any payments they make 
the Indians. 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Roe Clout 
Well, we've got them all on thi 
Dr. Roe Cloud. 

Dr. Roe Cloud: A word wy 
that offset. The Indian Cl 
Commission regulations * 
that the Indian Claims Com 


sion shall negative in the great 
majority or part of that offset item 
—excepting the two-million dollar 
revolving land-buying purchasing 
fund so that that law is not 
operated to its full extent now. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I’m 
afraid you’ve got the Moderator a 
little dizzy about these laws. May- 
be the audience is, too. At any 
rate, Senator Langer seems to feel 
that the Indians are going to get, 
if they are successful before the 
Claims Commission, a great many 
millions of dollars in back claims. 
Is that correct? Hundreds of mil- 
lions. And Mr. Chapman, let’s 
see exactly what your position is. 
You say that they will or will not, 
or is it so ephemeral that you 
don’t think they’re going to get 
it? I don’t quite get the conflict 
between you and the Senator now. 
I think we'd all like to have it 
cleared up. 

Mr. Chapman: Mr. Chairman, 
the Senator and myself, I think, 
ate in perfect accord on the fact 
that there is an Indian Claims 
Commission which began to func- 
tion three months ago, which was 
fecommended to the Congress 
fourteen years ago to pass the 
same bill to create this commis- 
sion. Now it is passed. What we 
differ on is when he said a moment 
ago that the millions of dollars 
that would be paid to the Indians 
in these claims would be available 
to the states and to the Federal 
Government. 
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I say he is mistaken. It is only 
available to the Indians as a legiti- 
mate claim that they have to pre- 
sent to this Claims Commission 
and then has to be appropriated by 
Congress after all the deductions 
that they will present for the Fed- 
eral Government for education, 
for roads that they are supposed 
to have built, and a hundred and 
one other things that they have 
set off against those claims. But 
when they do get it, it will be the 
Indians’ money and not the state 
government’s or the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s. 

Senator Langer: When the In- 
dian gets it, he’ll be just as self- 
supporting as the white man is 
today. 

Mr. Bennett: Yes, I say, when 
the Indian gets it. (Laughter and 
applause) 

Mr. Denny: You must pardon a 
very dull-witted Moderator here 
who doesn’t quite understand how 
it is that the Federal Government 
can make a lot of deductions from 
claims. If an awards council, or 
court of whatever it is, makes an 
award to a family for, say, $40,000, 
how does the Federal Govern- 
ment come in there and get any 
rake-off? Why doesn’t he get his 
$40,000? 

Mr. Chapman: In the first place, 
the Department of Justice is rep- 
resented before each of these 
claims as they are presented by the 
client. He presents his claims for 
set offs, for the bare services that 


have been furnished by the Gov- 
ernment from time they were put 
on reservations or until they were 
moved from where they are. That 
is presented as part of the Gov- 
ernment’s claim against that parti- 
cular item and that particular tribe. 
Mr. Denny: Oh, I see. Then the 
Indian might not get anything. 
Mr. Chapman: He may not. 
Senator Langer: I may say that 
the claims before the Senate Com- 
mission already total several bil- 
lions of dollars. That’s right, isn’t 
it, Mr. Chapman? Yes, billions and 
billions of dollars. If we only have 
400,000 Indians in this country you 
can readily see that the propor- 
tionate share, in spite of small 
amounts of set off, will be very 
very large indeed. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Mr. Bennett, all right. 
Mr. Bennett: With the price of 
beefsteak, I’d like mine now. 
(Laughter.) 
Mr. Denny: All right. Now the 
lady on the front row here. Yes? 
Lady: To Senator Langer. Since 
Indians are obviously Federal re- 
sponsibilities, populations are in- 
creasing, New Mexico is poor, 
overburdened, unindustrialized, 
how can states assume Indian prob- 
lems with diminishing federal aid? 
Senator Langer: That is a matter 
of fact. We feel down there that 
there should be no distinction be- 
tween race, color, or creed. That 
if an Indian can’t get along after 
the claims are paid, or even while 


Now 
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they’re pending, that under the 
social security laws of this country 
and all other laws, that the Indians 
should be treated exactly like the 
white man and today in New 
Mexico the white man is being 
taken care of. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Th 
gentleman here. 

Man: Mtr. Bennett, should a per 
son who is incompetent to handle 
his own affairs, who pays no rea. 
property taxes, and who is n 
subject to the criminal laws of tht 
state be permitted and thereb} 
govern the affairs of others, helj 
impose taxes, and help enact laws} 

Mr. Denny: Well, you’ve los 
the $210 set of encyclopedias. a 
right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bennett: My answer to t 
question is that an Indian may n 
pay taxes on his own real prope 
but he pays taxes on the whit 
man’s real property. Every artick 
he purchases in any store has 
cost price, the overhead, which 
the taxation of the storekeeper 
real property. He pays evet 
other tax and he pays real prog 
erty tax on his white neighbor 
real estate so I think he sho 
have the right to vote. (Applause 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. No 
while our speakers prepare the 
summaries of tonight’s discussio} 
here is a special message of inte 
est to you. 

Announcer: Of special intere 
to you will be our Town Meetir 
program on Tuesday, Septemb 


2, when Town Meeting shifts from 
Thursday to Tuesday night. They 
tell us that 90 million people 
witness Hollywood movies each 
week and, for several years’ we've 
been hearing about the possibility 
of Communist influence in the 
world’s motion picture capital. So 
after next week, when Town Meet- 
ing shifts to Tuesday night, Sep- 
tember 2, we will turn our Town 
Meeting spotlight on the Nation’s 
film capital with the program on 
this subject, “Is There Really a 
Communist Threat in Holly- 
wood ?” 

Our speakers will be Hedda 


Hopper, columnist; Emmet Lavery, . 


president of the Screen Writer’s 
Guild; Albert Dekker, actor; and 
one speaker to be announced. 

Remember the date, September 
2, when Town Meeting moves to 
Tuesday night, 8:30 to 9:30 p.m., 
Eastern time; 7:30 to 8:30 Central 
Time; by transcription 8:30 to 9:30 
Mountain Time and 8:30 to 9:30 
Pacific Coast Time. 

Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here is Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: And here is Mr. 
Oscar Chapman with the first 
summary. 

Mr. Chapman: As long as sol- 
emn treaties and agreements fe- 
main unfulfilled and as long as 
Indian land and Indian property, 
even Indian persons, are regarded 
as only fair prey for exploitation 
and as long as Indians anywhere 
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in the country are excluded from 
the exercise of citizenship and par- 
ticipation therein, which are so 
generously and freely accorded to 
every other citizen, they are not 
receiving a square deal. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Chapman, and now Senator 
Langer. 

Senator Langer: This whole 
debate revolves around the 
principle of whether the Indian 
should be considered responsible 
enough to be trusted as average 
American citizens. I respectfully 
submit that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has contrived to exploit 
the Indians for their own selfish 
interest. They control their lives 
and property and for the continu- 
ation of thousands of jobs—12,000 
of them—that they have created 
at the expense of the Indians and 
our taxpayers. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Langer. Now Mr. Robert Ben- 
nett. 

Mr. Bennett: The Indian organi- 
zation has given us our best deal. 
It has given us a voice in our 
affairs and an opportunity to work 
out our problems. Congress can 
give us a square deal by correcting 
the deplorable conditions still ex- 
isting. It cannot give us a square 
deal by repealing the Indian Or- 
organization Act—our best law-— 
immediately abolishing the Indian 
Bureau—our best friend. 

Nor can it give us a square deal 
by taxing our land, freedom from 
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which is guaranteed by solemn 
treaty. Such action would make 
our plight immeasurably worse. 


(Applause.) 
Mr, Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Robert Bennett. And now, a final 


word from Dr. Roe Cloud. 

Dr. Roe Cloud: This discussion 
shows the necessity of freeing the 
Indian from government control 
but only in a gradual process. This 
process should not be reservation 
by reservation, but by individuals 
in each reservation now prepared 
for full citizenship. What re- 
mains of land resources on reser- 
vations are now critically short. 
The health work of the Govern- 
ment and private agencies should 
be greatly increased, especially the 
Navajo. The Government should 
meet its treaty obligation with the 
Navajo of one teacher for every 
30 pupils in education. All dis- 
criminations against Indians should 
be removed. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Roe Cloud, Robert Bennett, Sen- 
ator Langer, and Oscar Chapman. 
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Thanks, also, to our hosts, the 
Santa Fe Cancer Clinic, which is 
doing so much for suffering hu- 
manity, and Station KTRC for 
their splendid cooperation in this 
broadcast. 

Now if you, our listeners, want 
a copy of tonight’s program, re- 
member you can secure it by send- 
ing 10 cents to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. | 

Next week your Town Meeting: 
visits Phoenix, Arizona, as the 
guests of the Arizona State Col 
lege, where we will discuss : 
question, “Can Free Enterpri 
Here Compete With Socialis 
Abroad?” Our speakers will 
Herbert Leggett, Vice President o: 
the Valley National Bank; ae 1 
Stone, economist and author; J 
Raymond Walsh, economist an 
radio commentator of New York 
and Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Boet 
tiger, assistant publisher of th 
Arizona Times. So, plan to 
with us next week and every wee: 
at the sound of the crier’s bell. 


